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INTRODUCTION 


No one can follow today’s news intelligently without maps. 
But the colored plates in the standard atlases give both too 
much and too little. They are so filled with detail that the 
average newspaper reader seldom stops to consult them. At 
the same time, by their nature they cannot include any details, 
however important, which may soon change: mine fields, for 
example, or fortifications. 

Realizing this, American newspaper publishers have been 
providing more and more maps in the columns of their papers. 
And no newspaper has done a better job of map-making than 
The New York Times. Day after day, and especially since 
the beginning of the war in Europe, that paper has published 
maps many of which are masterpieces of the art of simplifica- 
tion. Viewed in retrospect, the Times’ maps give a highly 
selective but at the same time a surprisingly well-rounded 
picture of the factors which have played, and seem likely to 
continue to play, dominant roles in the present war. 

For that reason it has seemed to the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion that it would be useful to bring together in a convenient 
and lasting form a collection of war maps such as the Times 
itself has published. This War Atlas is the result. Originally 
published in April 1940, it is here revised, for the third time, 
to cover all phases of the new theater of war in the Pacific. It 
contains a number of maps in the form in which they origi- 
nally appeared in the Times, and a much larger number which 
have been more or less extensively revised, partly to bring 
them up to date and partly to make a continuous and compre- 
hensive series. In addition, Mr. Emil Herlin, of the Times’ 
staff, has drawn a number of new maps to round out the pic- 
ture. The running commentary in the first two editions was 
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prepared by Mr. Varian Fry, then of the staff of the Foreign 
Policy Association. For the third and fourth editions extensive 
revisions have been made by Mr. Francis Brown, of the Times 
staff. 

All distances shown in the maps are in statute (land or air) 
miles. The same is true of distances mentioned in the text, 
except where sea miles (1.15155 times longer than statute 
miles) are specifically indicated. 

In short, this War Atlas is a book of news maps for busy 
newspaper readers. Our thanks and theirs are due the pub- 
lishers of The New York Times for the generous cooperation 
which alone has made its appearance possible. 


Frank R. McCoy, President 
Foreign Policy Association 


New York, N. Y. 
June 1, 1942 
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1. The Political Line-Up 


World War II became grim reality on December 7, 1941, 
when Japan’s attack on the American fortress of Pearl Harbor 
suddenly and without warning transformed into a war of the 
world what had been, formally at least, a European conflict. 
The declarations of war that passed among nations thereafter 
only set the seal on what had already become the greatest 
armed struggle in human history. 

Every continent, except South America, was involved, and 
even South America was affected, though it escaped belligerent 
status. Every ocean became a battleground. 

On one side were ranged the United Nations—the United 
States, the British Empire, the Soviet Union, China, the sev- 
eral European “governments-in-exile,” and the countries of 
Central America and the Caribbean. Together they controlled 
approximately 29,783,000 square miles of territory. Their 
peoples free of Axis domination numbered more than 1,303,- 
000,000. On the other side, the Axis nations—Germany, Italy, 
Japan, their satellites and conquered areas—dominated about 
3,082,000 square miles of territory, with a population of ap- 
proximately 521,505,000. 

Long-time advance preparations gave the Axis powers mili- 
tary superiority over the United Nations for the time being. 
Their armies totaled somewhere between 10,000,000 and 13,- 
000,000 men, and probably were much better trained and 
equipped than the 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 of the United 
Nations. Axis air strength exceeded the air strength of the 
United Nations. Only at sea did the United Nations have 
definite superiority. 

Axis military superiority, however, was probably temporary 
at best. Once the United Nations mobilized their vastly greater 
manpower and untold economic resources, they would be able 
to put into the field military masses unparalleled in any war. 
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2. The Economic Line-Up 


The United Nations, in control of the greater portion of the 
earth’s surface, control also the larger part of its resources. 
They account for something like 78 per cent of the world’s 
oil output, 67 per cent of its coal, 63 per cent of its iron, 64 per 
cent of its wheat. Nations friendly to the Anti-Axis side con- 
trol another 8 per cent of the world’s petroleum production, 
I per cent of its iron, and 5 per cent of its wheat, as the 
chart shows. The United States alone can produce more steel 
than all the Axis powers combined. 

The Axis, on the other hand, has but 3 per cent of the 
world’s oil, 29 per cent of its coal, 27 per cent of its iron and 
21 per cent of its wheat. Sweden, which though neutral falls 
within the Axis economic orbit, could supply the Axis with 
only enough iron to bring the Axis total to 36 per cent of the 
world’s production. 

What the superior economic strength of the United Nations 
implies is shown dramatically by President Roosevelt’s sched- 
ule for American war production for 1942 and 1943. The 
program included: 60,000 planes for 1942, 125,000 for 1943; 
45,000 tanks for 1942, 75,000 for 1943; 8,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping for 1942, 10,000,000 for 1943. 

German plane production, which is regarded as at a peak 
of capacity, totals approximately 28,000 a year. What Italy 
and Japan are producing is not estimated, but most experts 
believe that American production alone by the end of 1942 
will exceed all the Axis powers together. That leaves the out- 
put of Britain, the Dominions, and Russia to give a still 
greater margin of superiority. 
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3. The Great Empires of the World—1939 


At present a considerable part of the world is shared by seven 

t colonial powers: the British Commonwealth, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Japan, Portugal and the Netherlands. To this 
list many would add an eighth: the United States. 

It is an old argument whether the possession of colonies 
really “benefits” the mother country or not. Some argue that 
it obviously does, while others claim that non-colonial powers 
reap equal advantages without having to assume either the 
responsibilities or the costs of maintaining a colonial empire. 
Yet it is obvious that, in wartime, provided they can control 
the seas, the powers with large colonial empires have reservoirs 
of materials and men, and strategic naval and air bases, which 
the non-colonial powers do not have. And even in peacetime 
mother countries tend to favor their own citizens in their col- 
onies, and to discriminate against the nationals of other states. 

In these vast colonial areas of the globe live over one-third 
of the human race in various stages of social and economic 
development. Some of these peoples are nearly ready for an 
independent existence. Others will need aid and supervision 
for a long while to come. The question of how best to deal 
with these less developed peoples and their lands in a just man- 
ner for all concerned will be one of the many problems facing 
the world after the war. 
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4. Europe—1914 


Change—peaceful or otherwise (generally otherwise )—is noth- 
ing new for Europe. In fact the map of Europe has been 
changed again and again since Caesar first staked out the limits 
of Roman Gaul, about two thousand years ago. But few peri- 
ods have seen more drastic changes than the last twenty-eight 
years. It has been estimated that in 1914 Continental Europe 
possessed about 13,000 miles of boundaries, whereas in 1937 
there were approximately 7,500 miles of boundaries which did 
not appear on the map of Europe in 1914. Most of these new 
boundaries were drawn in Central and Eastern Europe. 

In 1914 Central Europe was dominated by two great states, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. In Germany there lived— 
besides the Germans—some inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine 
who spoke French, a large number of Poles, some Danes and 
Lithuanians, and smatterings of other peoples. But in general 
Germany was the country of the Germans. 

Austria-Hungary, on the other hand, was a perfect mosaic 
of races and languages. Dominated by the Austrians (who 
speak German) and the Hungarians (who speak Magyar), it 
contained Czechs, Slovaks, Ruthenes, Poles, Italians, Serbs, 
Croats, Slovenes, Rumanians, Russians and others. Even before 
the World War, many of these peoples had become restive 
under Austrian or Hungarian rule and were seeking their 
independence. 

Southeastern Europe—the “Balkans”—was a backward agri- 
cultural area coveted by both Germany and Russia. It was 
divided between seven separate states, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Montenegro, Rumania, Serbia and Turkey. 
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5. Europe After the First World War 


The First World War changed the map of Europe almost 
beyond recognition. Chief among the states to lose territory 
were Germany, Austria-Hungary and Russia. 

Germany lost territory all around her borders. Alsace- 
Lorraine (which Germany had annexed in 1871) was returned 
to France, and the coal-mining district called the Saar was 
placed temporarily under the League of Nations. The districts 
around Eupen and Malmédy were given to Belgium. The 
province of Schleswig was divided between Germany and 
Denmark. Part of Upper Silesia and the large area which came 
to be known as the “Corridor” were turned over to the newly 
established state of Poland. The German port of Danzig was 
made into a “free city” under League auspices. Memel was 
detached from East Prussia and eventually incorporated in 
another new state, Lithuania. 

Austria-Hungary disappeared altogether. She lost the South 
Tyrol and the Kiistenland to Italy, her Adriatic territories to 
the new state of Yugoslavia, Transylvania and parts of other 
eastern provinces to Rumania, and Galicia to Poland. What 
was left was divided into three parts, Austria, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. 

In the Balkans Bulgaria lost small bits of land to Yugoslavia 
and an important area (which gave her her only access to the 
Aegean Sea) to Greece. Greece also obtained a small piece of 
land from Turkey. 

But the largest losses were those of Russia—now become 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Finland, Estonia and 
Latvia were constructed entirely out of land that had formerly 
belonged to the Russian Empire, while Lithuania and Poland 
owed most of their territory to it. Rumania took from Russia 
the large province of Bessarabia. 

Most of these changes were conceded to be just, freeing 
millions of people from rule by a “foreign” government. 
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6. The March of Hitler 


Adolf Hitler became Chancellor of the German Reich on 
January 30, 1933. That date marked the beginning of the end 
of the world created by the peacemakers of Versailles, al- 
though more than five years were to elapse before Hitler was 
ready to roll up the map which had become familiar in the 
post-war years. 

In 1935, he annexed the Saar Basin, following a plebiscite 
as provided in the Treaty of Versailles. Then without war 
he made four significant changes in the European map: 
(1) Austria, population 6,750,000, area 32,400 square miles, 
annexed to the Reich March 12, 1938. (2) The Sudetenland 
of Czechoslovakia, population 3,500,000, area 10,800, annexed 
October 1, 1938. (3) Czecho-Slovakia, population 9,500,000, 
area 35,300, annexed March 14, 1939. (4) Memelland, popula- 
tion 152,000, area 1,100, annexed March 22, 1939. 

These forcible yet “peaceful” annexations strengthened the 
German strategic position in Europe and helped prepare the 
way for the military conquests that began on September 1, 
1939, when the Hitler hosts marched into Poland. In the 
months between that September day and June 1941, Germany 
—with Italy’s aid after June 1940—conquered 796,000 square 
miles, with a population of 144,478,000 persons: (5) Poland and 
Danzig, September 1939; (6) Denmark, April 1940; (7) Nor- 
way, April-May, 1940; (8) Luxembourg, May 1940; (9) The 
Netherlands, May 1940; (10) Belgium, May 1940; (11) France 
(partly occupied), May-June 1940; (12) Yugoslavia, April 
1941; (13) Greece, April 1941. 

As allies or satellites four other European nations—Finland, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria—came to stand at the Axis 
side, together with Slovakia and Croatia carved out of Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, respectively. All, except Bulgaria, 
joined Hitler when, on June 22, 1941, he attacked Russia. 
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7. Germany’s Blitzkrieg in Poland 


Germany’s Blitzkrieg, or lightning war, in Poland was all over 
in less than three weeks, and from the military point of view 
it was a brilliant achievement. It was accomplished by the 
familiar German tactic of pincers movements. One pincer 
cut the Polish Corridor, while another took a series of quick, 
deep bites at the industrial areas around Cracow. The army 
which had been operating in the north was then joined by 
other forces from East Prussia. Together they chopped and 
snipped toward Warsaw. Meanwhile, the army of the south 
divided into two wings, one moving north to meet the forces 
from the Corridor and East Prussia at Warsaw, the other 
hurrying southeast to cut off the railroad to Rumania. The 
final pincer closed around Warsaw itself. Before it had closed 
completely, the Russians marched in from the east. 

The German land forces were preceded and accompanied 
by squadrons of bombing planes. The bombers blasted the 
Polish defenses, scattered the Polish forces, disrupted their 
lines of communication, destroyed their airplanes, pockmarked 
their landing fields. 

It was the very kind of war the world had been fearing 
since Germany began to rearm. It succeeded partly because 
Germany was so well prepared but partly also because the 
Poles were badly organized and poorly equipped. They had 
almost no heavy fortifications and far too few fighter planes 
and anti-aircraft guns—for that matter, too little modern 
equipment of any sort—to meet such an overwhelming attack. 
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8. The Fourth Partition of Poland 


After the German army had overrun two-thirds of Poland, 
and the Russian army had marched in from the east, Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. divided the conquered country into three 
parts. The western part, including all that had been German 
territory before the World War, Germany annexed out- 
right. The eastern part, most of which had belonged to Rus- 
sia before the World War, the U. S. S. R. annexed. In be- 
tween the two areas Germany set up a “Polish” state under 
her control, calling it the “Gouvernement Général of Poland.” 
In charge of this “Polish” state she placed a German Nazi, 
Dr. Hans Frank. 

Other minor border adjustments were also made. Thus 
Russia returned to Lithuania a part of the territory around 
Vilna which the Poles had seized from the Lithuanians in 
1920, while Germany deeded to Slovakia (already under her 
protection) the two small districts of Orava and Zips. 

In addition to annexing the western part of Poland, Ger- 
many also reincorporated the Free City of Danzig into the 
Reich. 

The old eighteenth-century kingdom of Poland had dis- 
appeared after three successive partitions by her powerful 
neighbors. Now it was the fate of the Polish republic to be 
partitioned in turn. 

The Fourth Partition of Poland increased Germany’s popu- 
lation by 21,000,000, Russia’s by 14,000,000 and Lithuania’s 
by 500,000. Germany annexed about 32,000 square miles out- 
right and brought about another 39,000 square miles under her 
control. Russia acquired roughly 75,000 square miles and 
Lithuania perhaps 5,000. 

The population of the Free City of Danzig at the time of 
its annexation by Germany was 415,000, its area 754 square 
miles. 
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9. The Allied Blockade 


Blockade is a potent weapon in the Allied arsenal. The First 
World War demonstrated German vulnerability to blockade, 
and as soon as the present conflict began, Britain, with French 
aid until France collapsed, sought again to strike at Hitler with 
this weapon. It remains a means of eventually starving out 
the Axis in its European fortress. 

Germany is a great industrial nation, but is poor in many 
raw materials. Her only surpluses are coal, potash and mag- 
nesite. She produces little or no copper, tin, bauxite (aluminum 
ore), mercury, textile fibres, or the metals used in making 
steel (chromium, tungsten, and so on). Her supplies of iron 
ore, sulphur and pyrites (used in making explosives), anti- 
mony and timber are far below her peacetime requirements. 
She has very little oil, and no cotton or rubber at all. (She 
now makes artificial rubber and produces some oil from coal.) 
And while she has almost enough grain for bread, she has to 
depend on neighbors for fodder, livestock and fats. Italy is a 
far poorer nation, and lacks notably both oil and coal. 

The Allied blockade thus in the beginning was able to cut 
the Axis off from cotton and rubber altogether. But the Axis 
was able to get some oil from Poland and Rumania—from Rus- 
sia, too, before June 1941—and iron ore from Sweden. The 
successive conquests, moreover, made more difficult the task 
of the blockaders. Thus the livestock and fats of Denmark and 
the Low Countries solved at least temporarily a German prob- 
lem. The march through the Balkans gave the Axis an open 
door to the copper and bauxite of that region. Yet the Axis 
has remained deficient in essential materials—one of the factors 
that underlay the attack on Russia. A successful attack might 
have opened the vast Russian storehouse, including the precious 
oil of the Caucasus, to Axis exploitation. 
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10. Germany’s Principal Supply Lines 


The problem Germany faces of getting sufficient supplies is 
complicated by transportation difficulties. Because of the lack 
of adequate railroads and equipment, not even the riches of the 
Balkans are as accessible as they may seem. In winter the great 
Danube waterway is usually frozen; traffic halts also on the 
canal networks of Central Europe. Transportation through the 
Aegean and into the Adriatic is menaced constantly by British 
sea power, which threatens also the sea routes along the coasts 
of Nazi-occupied Europe. 

Moreover, the vital iron ore of Sweden is a long way from 
German steel mills, and so is the chrome of Turkey. Yugoslav 
copper is distant from Axis munition plants. So it is with other 
materials essential for warfare. 

To break out of this transportation trap has been a steady 
Axis effort throughout the war. It was one reason why the 
Nazis invaded Norway in April 1940, since conquest of Nor- 
way might help to insure shipping lanes in the North Sea area. 
One of the Axis objectives has been and is to control the 
Mediterranean and the Near East, since if British power in 
that quarter could be broken, the old Roman Sea—Mare Nos- 
trum—would become a great avenue of Axis transport, unmo- 
lested by submarines or bombing planes. Likewise, the subju- 
gation of southern Russia would open up valuable resources 
which could be tapped by way of the Black Sea, as well as 
by railroad if transportation difficulties could be overcome. 
The map opposite shows the chief German supply routes in 
the first year of the war. The restoring of the Black Sea 
routes, closed to Germany following the invasion of Russia, 
was one of the major Nazi objectives in the Crimean cam- 


paigns of 1941 and 1942. 
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11. The Invasion of Scandinavia 


In the early morning mists of April 9, 1940, German troops 
rode swiftly across the frontier of defenseless Denmark, 
quickly occupied the capital of Copenhagen. A few shots and 
it was all over. Denmark passed under Nazi domination. 
Simultaneously, the Nazis sprang out of the dark to strike at 
Norway, a nation greater in area but smaller in population 
than Denmark. 

The Nazis first seized Oslo, the capital city, Bergen, the great 

port of western Norway, Stavanger, Trondheim and Narvik, 
the northern port through which had passed Swedish ore for 
shipment to Germany. The Norwegians, better armed than the 
Danes, after the first shock fought back. The British and 
French sought to aid them through naval action and with 
expeditionary forces which landed at the points shown on the 
map. 
On the German side was the element of surprise, of superior 
organization and equipment, of superior air force and man- 
power. The Allies, badly organized, poorly led, lacking air 
power, fought what was always a rear-guard action. There 
were local successes, deeds of great heroism, tragic withdraw- 
als. Allied attempts to cut German supply routes in North Sea 
waters failed as the Germans, moving out from their original 
bases, overran the country. Within a month Norway had been 
conquered. 

The conquest of the two Scandinavian nations strengthened 
the German strategic position. Air bases for attacks on Britain 
and on British shipping lanes had been won. Bases for sea raid- 
ers had been obtained. The Germans, moreover, had fore- 
stalled any possible Allied attempt to gain Scandinavian bases 
from which to harry the Reich of Adolf Hitler. 
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12. Blitzkrieg in the West 


Blitzkrieg, as first demonstrated in the Nazi attack on Poland, 
calls for large-scale use of air power to destroy enemy airfields, 
knock out communications, disrupt troop movements. It calls 
also for large-scale use of mechanized columns to slash through 
opposing forces and cut them into segments, then to cut them 
into still smaller segments until only surrender avoids annihila- 
tion. On May 10, 1940, the German High Command demon- 
strated Blitzkrieg again. That day the Nazis launched a sur- 
prise attack upon the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg. 

Quickly the Germans knocked out the Netherlands, bring- 
ing about the Dutch army’s capitulation in four days. The 
Nazis forces smashed rapidly through Luxembourg into France. 
In a great encircling movement they cut across Belgium, across 
Northern France, then turned and drove toward the English 
Channel in an attempt to surround the British and French 
armies fighting with the Belgians. The Allied position became 
perilous. It was made still worse when on May 28, King Leo- 
pold and his Belgian troops abandoned the fight. 

The British evacuated most of their army to England from 
Dunkerque, the Germans meanwhile sending new spearheads 
toward Paris. On June 14 the French capital fell, a disastrous 
blow to French morale. All this time the Nazi Webrmacht paid 
little attention to the Maginot Line of fortifications that had 
been regarded as impregnable—as certain to guard France from 
the terrors of invasion. Instead, the Nazis succeeded in out- 
flanking the Line, which had never been extended to the 
Channel coast. At this crucial moment Italy entered the war, 
attacking France from the southeast. With Paris captured, the 
French armies defeated or in retreat, and the Maginot Line out- 
flanked, disorder spread in France. The end was near. On June 
22 an armistice was signed. German troops occupied the richest 
part of the country and about two-thirds of its total area. 
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13. The Battle of Britain 


When France fell, the French generals, as Winston Churchill 
has said, expected that England would “have her neck wrung 
like a chicken.” The British Army had been all but broken in 
the French and Belgian campaign. The air force was weak. 
Only the navy seemed to stand in the way of a Nazi invasion 
of the British Isles. But the Nazis delayed, and meantime the 
British hastily reorganized their forces, strengthened them, 
pushed the production of tanks and planes and all the machin- 
ery of war. 

In August 1940, fairly large-scale German air raids began on 
British ports and cities. The Nazis were believed to be starting 
a softening-up process that would pave the way for invasion. 
Ports would be destroyed, thus shutting off the British from 
overseas supplies. Transport on land would be disrupted. Fac- 
tories would be knocked to pieces, or their production slowed. 
British morale would be weakened. 

The first phase—daylight raids—reached a climax in Septem- 
ber 1940, when British planes beat off the war’s greatest mass 
air attacks and inflicted heavy losses on the Nazis. Thereupon 
mass attacks were reserved for the dark hours of the night. 
And night after night the Germans came over, pounding Lon- 
don time and again, destroying its landmarks but failing to 
destroy its morale or its life. Other British cities and ports— 
Southampton, Plymouth, Liverpool, Manchester, Coventry— 
were battered by the Nazi bombers. The British took it. 

The worst raids on London came with spring, 1941. Then, 
apparently convinced that Britain could not be knocked out 
from the air, that the defense against raiders was too strong, the 
air visits dwindled to almost nothing. But the possibility of 
invasion still loomed. Britain still mounted strong guard against 


that possibility. 
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14. The Allies’ Supply Lines 


Britain is no less dependent than Germany on imports. She 
must in ordinary times import three-quarters of her foodstuffs 
and larger or smaller proportions of almost everything else. 
Only in coal and nitrates (used in making fertilizers and 
explosives) has Britain surpluses. Hence, although under war- 
time pressure British production of foodstuffs can be and has 
been stepped up, it is a matter of life and death for Britain to 
keep open her supply lines. 

y’s weapons in this bitter sea war are the submarine, 
the mine, the surface raider and the airplane. By torpedoing 
British, Allied or neutral ships, sowing mines from submarines 
and airplanes, capturing and sinking ships with surface raiders 
and bombing them from the air, the Germans have sought to 
repeat and exceed the First World War’s U-boat campaign 
that nearly brought Britain to her knees. 

The British and Allied defense has been based on the convoy 
system. Instead of letting each merchant vessel go its own way, 
as in peacetime, ships assemble in large groups which proceed 
to or from port under the vigilant protection of numerous 
naval vessels and airplanes, In the First World War the system 
was most effective. In the present conflict, especially after the 
fall of France, the British have lacked sufficient naval protec- 
tion for their convoys. The American naval patrol, in the 
months before the United States entered the war, aided greatly 
in supplementing the convoys. Plane patrols also helped. Losses 
dropped, and by the end of 1941 were only a fifth of what they 
had been, although ship after ship still failed to make port. 

After the German invasion of Russia, in June 1941, the prob- 
lem of supply lines to the Soviet Union arose. This was compli- 
cated. Russia’s northern port, Archangel, is ice-bound in winter; 
the Axis threatened Murmansk; and, after December 7, 1941, 
the Japanese could cut the line to Vladivostok. 
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15. The Battle of the North Atlantic 


The North Atlantic shipping lanes, however much upset by 
the storm of war, became after the fall of France lifelines for 
Britain. Over them moved not only the troops and munitions 
and foodstuffs supplied by Canada, but, even more important, 
the war supplies furnished by the United States. The lifelines 
had to be kept functioning. The United States sought to do 
its 

A naval patrol—the “neutrality patrol”—was set up by the 
United States when war came to Europe in 1939. Naval vessels 
presumably patrolled only off the coast of America, but it was 
widely believed these ships informed the British of Nazi raiders 
or U-boats sighted. By 1941, the United States was patrolling 
“hemisphere” waters—which could be interpreted as extending 
2,300 miles from the American mainland. In April 1941 Green- 
land, a Danish colony, was taken under American protection; 
Iceland was occupied by arrangement with the Icelandic gov- 
ernment in July of the same year. These moves were designed 
to prevent seizure by a hostile power of bases from which to 
strike at the Western Hemisphere. They also gave the United 
States bases for both ships and planes to patrol the North 
Atlantic. Convoys, it was believed, were being escorted to Ice- 
land, then turned over to British escort for the 800 miles of sea 
that separate Iceland from Scotland. 

Five weeks after the United States entered the war, a new 
sector opened in the Battle of the Atlantic. U-boats began to 
sink ships off the eastern coast of North America, and since 
the lack of protective naval vessels prevented instituting the 
convoy system, sinkings rose rapidly. In grand strategy it 
seemed better to allow the sinkings than to divert naval 
vessels from more vital sectors, such as the northern supply 
route to the Russian ports of Archangel and Murmansk, which 
was under heavy German attack. 
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16. The Battle of the South Atlantic 


Through the waters of the South Atlantic plow the ships that 
round Africa to Suez and the Indian Ocean, that link the 
United States with South and West Africa, and South America. 
Raiders have lurked in these waters since the beginning of the 
war; they have sunk ships; they have menaced Allied traffic. 

It was such a raider, the pocket battleship Graf Spee, that in 
December 1939 provided the war’s first important naval battle 
—a British victory. Other raiders, armed merchantmen and sub- 
marines have been active off the African coast. Always since 
the fall of France there has been the possibility that Dakar in 
French West Africa would fall into Nazi hands and become a 
base for large-scale raiding. The United States has been par- 
ticularly worried by the possibility, for Dakar is only about 
1,800 miles from the bulge of Brazil and could be both a base 
for raiders and a jumping-off place for an Axis assault upon 
South America and ultimately upon the Panama Canal. 

For a similar reason the United States has been concerned 
about the status of the Canary Islands (Spanish), the Azores, 
the Cape Verde Islands, and the Madeiras (all Portuguese). 
The Azores, nearest to North America, are only about 2,300 
miles from New York—less than the distance from Honolulu 
to San Francisco. There has been some demand that the 
United States occupy these island groups to forestall their 
being seized by the Axis. 
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17. Strategy in the Mediterranean 


Britain’s shortest peacetime trade route to the East runs through 
the Mediterranean that since the days of Nelson has been a 
British lake. Gibraltar and Malta and Suez have been the great 
guardians of British power. Until the fall of France, the French 
fleet supplemented British control. But the French collapse and 
Italy’s entrance into the war altered vastly the strategic prob- 
lems of the Mediterranean. 

Deprived of French naval aid, the British had to strengthen 
their own naval power. They had to contend with the Italian 
navy and air force. The Mediterranean as a British wartime 
trade route was essentially at an end. Yet gradually the British 
reasserted their historic dominance. Encounters with the Italian 
navy ended usually in British victory. Italian air strength in 
the first two years of the war was not great enough to knock 
out the British fortress and base at Malta. 

Yet when the Axis armies conquered Greece in April 1941, 
they showed that British sea power was still far from supreme. 
An aerial invasion of Crete drove out the Greek and British 
defenders in May 1941, and this in the face of strong British 
naval units. Occupation of Greece and Crete gave the Axis 
virtual control of the Aegean, opening for the conquerors a 
new line of water communication. 

The possibility that the Axis might win French North Africa 
by forcing concessions from Vichy France or by a drive across 
Spain has been an ever-present problem for Britain and her 
allies. Such a possibility holds a real danger for Britain. It 
would mean Axis use of North African bases and would 
threaten any British attempt to sail the waters of the Western 
Mediterranean. In the eastern sector, the possibility of an Axis 
move through Turkey to the Near East and the Suez Canal is 
likewise closely watched by the British. 
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18. The Balkan Campaign 


So long as the wealth of the Balkans—oil, copper, bauxite, grain 
—was available to the Axis without military conquest, so long 
the region remained at peace. But when the Balkans began to 
hesitate in cooperating with the Axis, trouble started. 

Rumania was first affected. In September 1940, a pro-Axis 
coup forced King Carol to abdicate, and the next month Nazi 
troops began to enter the country. There was no formal con- 
quest. Rather the Rumanian Government “collaborated” with 
the Germans, Rumanian oil henceforth was an Axis monopoly. 

Greece next felt the Axis boot, for on October 28, 1940, 
Italy suddenly attacked the Greek nation. But the Italians were 
driven back into Albania. Part of that former independent 
kingdom was occupied by the Greeks. There matters stood 
until the following spring. 

That Yugoslavia could not long remain outside the widening 
war had been obvious. Her rulers hoped to “collaborate” with 
the Axis; but her people overturned the regime and established 
an anti-Axis government in Belgrade. Bulgaria, meanwhile, on 
March 1, 1941, had allowed Nazi troops to cross its borders. 
Thus Yugoslavia was all but surrounded by hostile forces. On 
April 6 the blow fell. 

German, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Italian troops—all invaded 
Yugoslavia. The offensive was directed also against Greece. 
Britain rushed what aid was possible. It was not enough. In 
slashing Blitzkrieg offensives the Axis armies cut across Yugo- 
slavia from east to west and from the north. They drove across 
Greece to the Aegean at Salonika. By the end of April the 
Balkan campaign was over; only Crete remained, and that 
island was overrun the next month. 

Military conquest did not end the Balkan fighting. In Yugo- 
slavia bands of “chetniks,” or guerillas, still make life miserable 
for the invader. 
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19. The Near and Middle East 


In fighting the war against Germany one of the principal Allied 
concerns has been the retention of control of the Near and 
Middle East. There are strategic reasons, for Axis rule in the 
Middle East would threaten British control of Suez and Egypt 
and would bring the Axis armies to the gates of India. There 
are economic reasons, and paramount among them the prized 
oil fields of Iraq and Iran. The need of retaining command in 
this region became the greater after Germany attacked Russia 
in June 1941, for through Iran runs one of the few supply 
routes by which British and American aid could reach the 
Russians. Moreover, if the Germans should ever cross the 
Caucasus, the Allies would have to defend to the death the 
mountain highways of Iran. 

Turkey has been an uncertain quantity in the Middle East- 
ern picture. Neutral, veering first toward one side, then 
toward the other, the Turks have nevertheless blocked Axis 
expansion across the Dardenelles and along the historic Berlin- 
to-Baghdad route. 

The Allied effort to retain Middle Eastern Control called for 
strong measures. In May 1941, the British invaded Iraq to pre- 
vent a pro-Axis regime from taking over the country. The 
next month British and Free French forces drove the Vichy 
French out of Syria, thus guaranteeing the pipe lines that link 
the Iraqi oil fields to the Mediterranean sea. In August 1941, 
British and Russian troops invaded Iran, and, after the Shah 


had abdicated, obtained “cooperation” from a new govern-. 


ment established in the Iranian capital at Teheran. 

This Allied action did not remove the possibility, however, 
that the Germans would seek to force Turkey to bow to their 
will. Some reports indicated, however, that the Germans might 
by-pass Turkey and try to invade Syria from the sea, then 
drive through Iraq and Iran to join hands with Japan in India. 
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20. Africa in the War 


When war came to the world in September 1939, the African 
continent was largely a preserve divided among the nations 
of Europe. Great Britain, through her Dominions, mandates 
or colonies, held the most valuable share, notably the vast 
tract extending from the Cape of Good Hope to the boundary 
of Egypt—and Egypt was a British ally. France controlled a 
larger area than Britain’s, but her share included the almost 
worthless Sahara desert. In addition to the Sahara, France had 
northern Africa—either outright or under protectorates—part 
of the western coast, and a belt stretching to the equator. 
Italy held a great enclave in East Africa and in Libya. Bel- 
gium, Portugal and Spain were also represented. 

The war’s course affected Africa. The Italian possessions 
became battlegrounds. The French holdings, after the fall of 
France, stood forth as prizes for which all sought, particu- 
larly since Dakar in West Africa and Casablanca in Morocco 
were strategic bases in the Battle of the Atlantic. French 
Equatorial Africa, which broke with the motherland to join 
the “Free French” forces of General Charles de Gaulle, pro- 
vided a route for a great airway established to connect Egypt 
and the Middle East with the United States. Across this route 
moved supplies vital to the forces of the United Nations. 
Across it also moved technicians, advisers, diplomats bound 
to the cause of war against the Axis. 

Early in 1942 the United States established an important 
supply and assembly depot in Eritrea—the coastal strip of for- 
mer Italian East Africa which lies along the Red Sea and 
which is now under British administration. This base was 
planned as an arsena! for the Allied forces throughout the 
Middle East. 
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21. Mussolini's Empire Crumbles 


Italy began the building of a colonial empire in 1870 by the 
purchase of the Red Sea port of Assab in Eritrea. By 1914 a 
colonial empire of some proportions had been created. It 
comprised the East African colonies of Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland, and the North African region of Libya that had 
been won from Turkey in a brief war in 1911. In 1936 Ethi- 
opia, conquered i in the war of 1935-1936, was added. These 
African regions totaled 2,404,688 square miles in area, and had 
an estimated population of 12,989,000. 

Exploitation of the empire never got very far. Libya was 
largely desert. Ethiopia was too newly acquired. The present 
war broke Italian hopes. 

East Africa, cut off from reinforcements from outside, felt 
the brunt of the British Imperial attack in January 1941, when 
Eritrea and Somaliland were invaded. Addis Ababa, the old 
Ethiopian capital, was taken on April 6, and Haile Selassie 
returned to his old throne in May. By the end of the year the 
Italian flag no longer waved over any part of East Africa. 

For Libya was reserved the really serious fighting. Late in 
1940, an Italian offensive from Libya had moved some distance 
into Egypt and halted there. Then suddenly the British them- 
selves drove westward, reaching El Agheila on the Gulf of 
Sidra on February 9, 1941. At that point the Italians, strongly 
reinforced by German mechanized troops, hit back. The British 
rapidly withdrew, chiefly because their forces had been dan- 
gerously depleted in order to send detachments to Greece. 

On November 19, 1941, the British once more took the 
offensive. In great encircling movements, they cut off Axis 
forces, clearing Cyrenaica again. Once more, however, the 
Axis counterattacked. The British lost much of the oe 
gained. Stalemate followed. 
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22. Russia’s Western Boundaries—1918 


The Russian Empire of the czars had been a creature of slow 
growth and expansion, but under a series of strong rulers, the 
nation’s boundaries were steadily pushed westward. In the 
eighteenth century a large part of the old kingdom of Poland 
became Russian. In the same century the Baltic regions of 
Lithuania, Estonia, Livonia and Courland had come under 
czarist rule. Finland, which had been part of Sweden, was 
seized by the Russians in the Napoleonic era and in 1809 became 
part of the czarist empire. Unrest in Finland led ultimately to a 
degree of autonomy for the Finns. Regional nationalism, how- 
ever, did not die. It remained, an active force ready to break 
its bonds should the opportune moment arrive. 

In 1914 Russia entered the war on the side of the Allies. Her 
military operations were disastrous, and by 1917 her armies 
were demoralized and she was exhausted. 

Then came the Bolshevik Revolution. In the civil war which 
followed, the Finns, aided by the Germans, drove the Red 
troops out of their land and won their independence. 

The Bolsheviks had attained power partly by force and 
partly by promising the Russian people peace, land, and bread. 
In 1918 they made a separate peace with Germany and the 
Central Powers in which they renounced all their claims not 
only to Finland but also to Estonia, Livonia, Courland, Lithu- 
ania, Poland and the Ukraine. The peace treaty was signed at 
the Polish city of Brest-Litovsk. It was an example of a German 
dictated peace which many Germans conveniently forgot in 
later years when they were crying out against the injustices of 
the Versailles Treaty. 
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23. Russia’s Western Boundaries—1920 


After the World War was over, the territory Russia had given 
up was divided among the new states of Finland, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania and Poland. Most of the Ukraine, however, 
returned to the Soviet Union. 

While the creation of these new states was undoubtedly in 
accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants, and so was a 
victory for the principle of the self-determination of peoples, 
it is only fair to recognize that it made the Soviet Union much 
more vulnerable to attack from the west than Russia had been 
before the World War. As long as Russia occupied the coast 
along the Baltic Sea and the gulfs of Finland and Bothnia, she 
had little reason to fear an attack there. For the attempt to land 

on a coast which is held by a hostile force is one of the 
most difficult and dangerous of all military operations. 

But once the east Baltic coast was in the possession of small 
and weak nations a hostile power would have little trouble in 
establishing bases there from which it could launch a land 
attack on the Soviet Union. Furthermore, between Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania on the one side and the Soviet 
Union on the other there are no natural defenses. 
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24. Russia’s Western Boundaries—1941 


Just before Hitler launched his attack on Poland, he made a 
treaty with Russia in which the Soviet Union promised not to 
attack Germany. This was followed a few weeks later by a 
treaty of friendship in which the two nations agreed to coop- 
erate actively together. Meanwhile they had already cooperated 
actively in the Fourth Partition of Poland (pages 24-25). 

Not long after the war in the West had begun, the Soviet 
Union demanded that the border states of Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania cede naval and air bases to the Russians and allow 
Russian troops to be garrisoned within their borders. The three 
nations quickly agreed in the face of pressure. A similar demand 
on Finland was rejected. The rejection led, on November 30, 
1939, to the “winter war” between the Finns and Russians. 

The Finns, overwhelmingly outnumbered, fought with only 
slight foreign aid a three months’ war that for a time gave them 

rising victories. Soon, however, Russia’s superior strength 
made itself felt. On March 12, 1940, a Russo-Finnish peace 
treaty was signed. It ceded to the Soviet Union considerable 
territory on Finland’s eastern border and granted Russia a 
thirty-year lease on the strategic island of Hangoe for a naval 
base, 

The pushing out of Russia’s frontiers was undoubtedly 
designed to provide buffer regions against the day the Soviets 
had long forecast when a foreign attack would be launched 
upon the Russian state. The process was completed in June 
1940. Russian troops occupied Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and the former independent nations were soon incorporated in 
the Soviet Union. The same month Rumania was forced to 
cede Bessarabia—the border province that had been Russian 
under the czars—and Northern Bukovina. Behind these new 
frontiers the Soviet Union prepared for a war that it was con- 
vinced was inevitable. 
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25. The Russo-German War 


On June 22, 1941, Adolf Hitler tore up his treaties with the 
Soviet Union and sent his armies marching into Russia for the 
“greatest battle in history.” At stake were the agricultural 
wealth of the Ukraine and the riches of Russia’s oil fields. At 
stake also was military power, for Hitler asserted that Russia’s 
military strength was too great a menace to Germany to 
delay longer in seeking to destroy it. 

Thus war was joined between the German nation and its 
Axis allies, on the one hand, and the Russian nation on the 
other—198,708,000 persons against 170,000,000. But Britain 
hastened to pledge aid to Russia; the United States promised 
supplies. War raged along a 2,000-mile front, stretching from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea. Deep into the vastness of 
Russia the Germans drove. 

Once more the familiar Blitzkrieg tactics and encircling 
strategy were employed by the Germans, as they cut up Rus- 
sian forces and overran great areas. By the end of the fifth 
month of fighting, the Axis armies had conquered 500,000 

miles of territory—almost three times the area of Hitler’s 
Reich. They had captured great cities like Kiev and Kharkov. 
Leningrad was besieged. Moscow was threatened. 

In their retreats the Soviet commanders had managed to keep 
their forces intact—and from Siberia drew fresh reserves. They 
followed the “scorched earth” policy of destroying villages 
and towns, factories and communications as they fell back. 
They left behind guerilla bands that harassed the Axis rear. On 
November 29, 1941, the Russians launched a counter-offensive 
that rewon the Don River port of Rostov, on the Black Sea. 
Counter-offensive soon was general. Winter came to add bit- 
ter cold to German misery. But as milder weather gave the 
signal for the 1942 German offensive, Russia again faced a 
critical hour. 
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26. The Far East in 1910 and 1933 


Like the war in Western Europe, the war between Japan and 
China also has a long history. Japan embarked on a career of 
imperial expansion in 1874, when she took from China that 
necklace of islands which extends between her own southern- 
most territory and Formosa. In 1895, after a short war, she 
acquired Formosa itself and engineered the independence of 
Korea. In 1905 she defeated the forces of the Czar in the Russo- 
Japanese War. As the fruits of her victory she acquired not 
only the southern half of the great island called Sakhalin but 
the Kwantung Peninsula, at the southern tip of Manchuria. In 
1910 she annexed Korea. The first map shows the extent of her 
territory in that year. 

Japan joined the World War on the side of the Allies, At the 
end of the war she was given a mandate over Germany’s former 
possessions in the Pacific north of the equator. (These islands 
offer good air and naval bases in today’s Pacific war.) In 
1931 and 1932 her armies overran the whole of Manchuria, and 
in 1933 they moved into the province of Jehol as well. Henry 
Pu-yi was made Emperor of the puppet state of Manchukuo. 
A little later Japan also established a puppet regime north of 
Peiping. The second map shows the extent of the territory 
under her control at the end of 1933. 
































27. The Far East in 1937 and 1941 


Japan spent the years between 1933 and 1937 trying by intrigue 
and military threats to separate the five North China provinces 
of Chahar, Suiyuan, Shansi, Hopeh and Shantung from China 
proper. But attempts in these areas to establish puppet gov- 
ernments subservient to her will were unsuccessful. The result 
was the “China incident”—an undeclared war between Japan 
and the Chinese Republic that began outside Peiping in July 
1937. 

The Japanese armies, superior in training and equipment to 
the forces led by the Chinese generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, 
soon were able to occupy the principal coastal ports of the 
country. Shanghai and Canton were lost. The Japanese pushed 
up the Yangtze, capturing Nanking and Hankow. But the 
Chinese, moving their capital to the relatively inaccessible in- 
terior city of Chungking, carried on the fight. They sent guer- 
rillas to harass the Japanese, cutting railways, interfering with 
supplies. When they retreated, they destroyed everything that 
might be of value to the Japanese—the policy of the “scorched 
earth.” After nearly five years, the Japanese had established 
control in the main cities and towns and along the railway 
lines of Northeastern China, but they had failed to crush 
Chinese resistance. The puppet government set up by the 
Japanese at Nanking under Wang Ching-wei had not suc- 
ceeded in winning the support of the Chinese people. National- 
ist China was united under the banner of Chiang Kai-shek in 
the long and determined struggle to oust the invader. 

American and British war materials were sent to the Chinese 
to aid them in their war. Some of these supplies reached 
them through Indo-China—one of the reasons for Japanese 
occupation of that French colony. Others passed over the 
Burma Road which made possible trade between Rangoon in 
Burma and independent China. 
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28. China’s Supply Lines 


Because she is dependent on the outside world for artillery 
and airplanes and many other essential war supplies, China’s 
ability to continue her resistance to Japan depends in large 
measure on keeping open supply lines. The Japanese occupa- 
tion of Chinese seaports cut off China from the world’s sea 
lanes. Increasing Japanese control in French Indo-China since 
June 1940 has closed the Indo-Chinese ports to traffic destined 
for Chungking. 

The Japanese entrance into the Second World War made 
still more difficult the Chinese position. Hong Kong, through 
which some goods had apparently reached the embattled 
Chinese, was captured by Japan on December 25, 1941. Japa- 
nese occupation of Thailand placed Japanese air bases within 

bombing range of the vital Burma road that runs from 
Lashio in British Burma across the mountains into China. Over 
this road have been trucked tons and tons of materials without 
which the Chinese might have been unable to continue their 
war. Long and difficult routes connect China with the Soviet 
Union, but the latter is now too hard pressed in Europe to 
be able to spare the large supplies formerly sent. 

The Burma Road thus constituted China’s most important 
outlet to the world. Defense of this route was an important 
element in the strategy of the United Nations, but insufficient 
supplies of men and material made proper defense impossible. 
Rangoon, sea terminus of the vital highway, was taken by the 
Japanese in the second week of March 1942. Northward the 
conquering Japanese drove, cutting the feeders that connected 
the road with India, Yet while the fighting for the road was 
at its height and isolation faced China, President Roosevelt 
declared: “No matter what advances the Japanese may make, 
ways will be found to deliver airplanes and munitions of war 
to the armies of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek.” 
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29. The Resources of the Far East 


Japan’s economic position has long been an unhappy one. 
Before 1937 she produced practically all her own food (chiefly 
rice and fish) and nearly all the coal she needed, but since the 
war with China she has had to import rice from Southeast 
Asia and has been unable to mine sufficient coal for her heavy 
industries. She requires large quantities of raw materials to 
keep her economic system functioning. Most of these she must 
import. She has no cotton, nickel, or mercury, very little lead, 
antimony, tungsten, tin, petroleum, or zinc, and much less iron, 
aluminum, and copper than she uses. To buy these raw mate- 
rials Japan has exported large quantities of other raw materials 
—silk, wood pulp, timber—and of manufactured goods—cotton 
and rayon textiles, pottery, tea, and so on. 

The seizure of Manchukuo (Manchuria) in 1931 increased 
Japan’s supplies of coal and iron somewhat. But her problem 
was not solved. The war with China that began in July 1937, 
was presumably designed to win the right of exploiting that 
country’s rich resources of coal and iron, cotton, wool, tin, 
antimony, and silk. Though the Japanese in this long war have 
won control of the great coastal cities, they have not won all 
China. From Chungking the Chinese have continued to con- 
duct the war and to spur industrial development of inner China. 

Japan’s needs made her look longingly upon the riches of 
Southeast Asia—the rice, rubber, tin, coal, and hides of Indo- 
China, the rice, rubber, wolfram, and tin of Thailand. And off 
the East Asian mainland lie islands like the Netherlands Indies 
with their fabulous wealth. The Indies produce the oil that 
Japan has needed so badly, tin, rubber, sugar, copra, and the 
spices that gave the archipelago historically the name of the 
Spice Islands. By her conquests in this region, Japan has un- 
doubtedly been able to increase her war potential, despite the 
partially effective scorched-earth policy of the Allies. 
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30. The Line-Up in the Pacific 


“The Great Pacific War,” long feared, long prophesied by 
naval experts like the late British journalist Hector Bywater, 
on December 7, 1941, became a fact. Affected immediately 
were all the nations that border the world’s greatest ocean. 
Affected directly were the United States, the British Dominions 
and colonies, China, Japan, and the Netherlands East Indies. 

Japan, with an empire embracing 105,226,000 persons, an 
empire whose total area approximates 261,000 square miles, was 
the aggressor. The Japanese had the world’s third largest navy. 
In the Japanese Army were somewhere between 1,800,000 and 
3,000,000 men. The air force, experts estimated, totaled about 
5,000 planes. Fighting China since 1937, Japan had cooperated 
with Germany and Italy in the early part of the European war 
and with them formed the Triple Axis on September 27, 1940. 

Opposed to the Japanese, to the Axis as a whole, were: the 
United States and its possessions, 150,621,000 population, area 
3,734,000 square miles; Canada, population 11,422,000, area 
3,695,000; Australia, population 7,016,000, area 2,975,000; New 
Zealand, population 1,641,000, area 104,000; India, population 
352,838,000, area 1,809,000. Opposed to the Axis and Japan in 
the Far East also were the Netherlands Indies, population 67,- 
000,000, area 735,000. In addition, the various British colonies, 
the Free French colonies of the Pacific area, and even the 
British-controlled areas of East Africa could be regarded as 
part of the conflict. 

Russia, traditionally an enemy of Japan, an unforgiving foe 
ever since the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, did not join the 
issue with arms. The Russians were believed to be fearful lest 
a two-front war sap their strength to a point that would make 
impossible their resisting the Germans in the European theatre. 
That Russia ultimately would enter the Pacific struggle, how- 
ever, seemed more than likely. 
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31. Strategic Distances in the Pacific 


Geography decreed in advance that the Pacific war should be 
a war of magnificent distances. It is 5,217 miles from San 
Francisco to Tokyo. It is approximately 7,000 miles from San 
Francisco to Manila, more than twice the distance between 
New York and Liverpool. From Honolulu to Midway Island, 
it is 1,304 miles, and another 1,185 miles separates Midway from 
Wake. It is as far from the Australian naval base of Port Dar- 
win to the Javanese base of Surabaya as it is from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, to Iceland. From Hong Kong to Singapore is 
only 200 miles less than the distance from Dakar in French 
West Africa to Natal, Brazil. Nearly 2,000 miles separate 
Manila from Yokohama, and from the Marshall Islands (under 
Japanese mandate) to Honolulu it is a hop of about 1,500 miles. 

These vast distances, exceeding in almost every instance the 
cruising range of war planes, affect the whole strategy of 
armed conflict. Steaming at an average speed of fifteen knots, 
an aircraft carrier, for example, would need thirty days to 
cover the distance between San Francisco and Singapore. A 
convoy sailing at the same speed from San Francisco to Mel- 
bourne would be at sea more than twenty-four days. Equally, 
the distances involved affect directly the ease of sending 
American reinforcements, say, from the Atlantic coast of the 
United States. By fast steaming a flotilla might reach Hawaii 
from Norfolk, Virginia, by way of the Panama Canal, in six- 
teen da 

Military strategists do, however, have ways of overcoming 
the handicap of distance. A large number of American planes, 
for example, circled over Tokyo and other Japanese cities in 
April 1942, in the first bombing attack ever delivered against 
Japan’s homeland. 
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32. The Hawaiian Islands 


The Hawaiian Islands—there are twenty of them, the popula- 
tion totals about 423,000—were annexed to the United States in 
1898, and in 1900 became a Territory. Sugar and tropical fruit 
have been the leading products of the islands, but in the Ameri- 
can scheme of things Hawaii has acquired an increasing im- 

rtance as an outpost of defense. At Pearl Harbor was gradu- 
ally built the chief American naval base in the Pacific. 

Pearl Harbor became a naval fortress. Flying fields were 
built on Oahu, the island on which Pear] Harbor is located. The 
garrisons were steadily strengthened, until the islands came to 
be regarded as a chief bastion of mainland defense, a bastion 
also from which sorties might be made out into the Pacific. 
Into the defense system were linked the outlying islands of 
Midway, Wake, Guam, Johnston, Palmyra—stepping-stones on 
the way to the Philippines and Asia. A “mid-Pacific Gibraltar” 
was the name for this fortress—2,400 miles out from San Fran- 
cisco—and in any Pacific war its role was sure to be crucial. 

Against this American base the Japanese on December 7, 
1941 launched without warning an aerial and naval attack. 
The losses suffered on that day remain in part a wartime secret. 
Enough is known, however, for it to be clear that the striking 
power of the fleet based at Pearl Harbor had been, temporarily , 
at least, limited. Subsequently the American outposts at Guam 
and Wake were lost to the enemy after stout, heroic resistance. 
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33. The Philippines 


The American flag was first raised over Manila, capital of the 
Philippines, in August 1898. That was during the Spanish- 
American war. It was lowered to give place to the Rising Sun 
of Japan on January 2, 1942. 

More than 7,000 islands comprise the Philippine archipelago, 
which supports a population of about 16,000,000. The islands 
are rich in natural resources—sugar, hemp, iron, gold, chrome, 
manganese, copper, tobacco. Isolated from the United States 
by 7,000 miles of ocean, they are close to East Asia and are 
only 200 miles south of Japanese Formosa. 

Whether the Philippines could be defended against an in- 
vader has always been debatable. In American strategy the 
islands—they enjoyed Commonwealth government and were 
destined to become independent in 1946—were for a long time 
regarded as indefensible. The Commonwealth, however, sought 
to build up a military force. The American general, Douglas 
MacArthur, took charge of the defense effort. He trained 
native troops. He was aided also by the presence of a small 
American Army force and a small American naval squadron. 

On December 7, 1941, the Japanese attacked the Philippines. 
Three days later they made the first of a series of landings on 
the most important island, Luzon. The American-Filipino 
forces, weak in numbers and in air power, resisted as best they 
could. In less than four weeks Manila had fallen to the invaders. 
Shortly before that happened, President Roosevelt had given 
a solemn pledge that the freedom of the Philippines would be 
“redeemed, and their independence established and protected.” 

On Bataan and Corregidor small forces bravely resisted the 
Japanese until forced to surrender in April and May 1942. 
Japan now could use Manila Bay as a base for naval operations. 


























34. The Malay Peninsula 


It was on February 14, 1938, that the British formally opened 
the great naval base which had for years been building at 
strategic Singapore, commanding the Straits of Malacca at the 
tip of the Malay Peninsula. The base was not only to command 
the straits. It was regarded as a key point for British defense in 
the South Pacific, in the East Indies, perhaps even in East Asia. 
It also entered into American plans for fleet operations in the 
Western Pacific. 

The Pacific War made the base still more important. It 
became a repair and rendezvous harbor for all the navies fight- 
ing the navy of Japan. It became a fortress defending the 
approaches both to India and the lands of the Indian Ocean 
and the South Pacific. 

Behind Singapore stretches Malaya, a mountainous, jungle- 
clad land of tin mines and rubber plantations. Several hundred 
miles north of the fortress city the Malay States run into Burma 
on the west and Thailand on the east. When the Japanese 
attacked the British in December 1941, they also quickly occu- 
pied the independent kingdom of Thailand. From Thailand 
and Indo-China, where Japanese troops had been landed in 
force several months earlier, it is but a short distance into 
Malaya. Air bases were available to the Japanese in the occu- 
pied territory. They made the most of them as they pushed 
their troops into the hot country north of Singapore. The land 
attack was accompanied by an encircling movement from 
neighboring territories. 

Almost exactly four years to the day after the opening of 
the Singapore base, the city and its defenses were in Japanese 
hands. The way was opened for Japanese warships to enter the 
Indian Ocean. The threat to India now became a menacing 
cloud. A vital United Nations bastion had fallen in a dark 


hour. 
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35. The Netherlands Indies 


If the Netherlands Indies could be superimposed on the United 
States, they would overlap by about 200 miles. That compari- 
son gives an idea of the vast extent of these Dutch possessions 
with their population of more than 60,000,000, The Dutch have 
been in the Indies since the seventeenth century. The islands 
have been the basis of the mother country’s wealth, for here 
are to be found some of the most vital raw materials of modern 
economic life. Here are oil, tin, rubber, sugar, spices, precious 
stones. 

It had long been Japanese ambition to exploit the wealth of 
the Indies. Against that possibility the Dutch manned their 
defenses. A Netherlands army of about 100,000 men was esti- 
mated to be under arms. There was an air force of 500 to 600 
planes. There was a navy of several cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines. 

When the Japanese plunged the region into war, the Dutch 
immediately were on guard. With the British they occupied 
the neighboring Portuguese possession of Timor. They ranged 
the seas, harrying Japanese shipping. They bagged several Jap- 
anese warships. They helped the British in the futile resistance 
to Japanese occupation of the semi-independent state of Sara- 
wak in Borneo. But on January 11, 1942, the Japanese struck 
at the Netherlands Indies, gaining footholds on Tarakan, off 
the northeast coast of Borneo, and on Celebes. Dutch resistance 
proved vain. Island by island the Japanese advanced until by 
early March the Java citadel itself had fallen. For the Japanese 
only mopping up remained. 
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36. Australia and New Zealand 


Australians and New Zealanders have feared for more than a 

neration that they would fall victims to Japanese expansion 
into the South Pacific. Possessed of large area, a total of more 
than 3,000,000 square miles, they have small populations. The 
two Dominions together can muster little more than 8,000,000 
persons—approximately one-thirteenth of Japan’s total popula- 
tion. The Dominions, moreover, are isolated. It is almost 5,000 
sea miles from Honolulu to Melbourne, Australia, and over 
3,800 from Honolulu to Auckland, New Zealand. Only the 
East Indies may be called “neighbors”; even so, it is about 
1,300 sea miles from Java to the tip of northern Australia, and 
3,300 to Brisbane, the northernmost of the chain of cities that 
lie along Australia’s southeast coast and form her most im- 
portant centers of population. 

The Japanese push into the Indies placed these British 
Dominions in grave peril. Without aid from the other nations 
fighting Japan and the Axis, neither Australia nor New Zea- 
land could qeabehly long resist. 

In the strategy of the Pacific war, Australia in particular is 
highly important to the United Nations. It is a producer of 
war supplies. It offers a springboard for possible offensives to 
drive the Japanese from their conquests in Malaya, the Indies 
and the Philippines. Loss of Australia would make more diffi- 
cult any drive by the United Nations against Japanese com- 
munications and even against Japan herself. Here lies a par- 
tial explanation for the massing of American forces in the 


lands “down under.” 

















37. Strategic India 


The great Empire of India, with its nearly 400,000,000 per- 
sons, has for more than a century been regarded as the bright- 
est jewel in the British crown. It has provided a vast market. 
It has been a source of important raw materials. It has laid 
the foundations of British fortunes and British careers. More 
recently it has been playing an important part in the world 
of industry. Outside Calcutta are some of the largest steel 
plants in the whole British Commonwealth. 

India is rich in itself. It also holds a strategic position of high 
importance. After Japan had cut the Burma Road to China, 
India became China’s lifeline. From Calcutta flew airplanes to 
the Chinese capital. Construction on new roads from Chung- 
king to India’s northern border was rushed. The ruler of 
India presumably rules also the Indian Ocean and the sea 
lanes to the Middle East. Over these sea lanes pass supplies 
bound for Russia by way of the Persian Gulf and Iran, sup- 
plies bound also for the armies of the United Nations in Iraq, 
Egypt and the Near East. Thus for the United Nations the 
loss of India might be well-nigh irreparable. 

The Japanese threat to India caused a strengthening of de- 
fenses in that teeming land. In May 1942, more than a million 
men were reported to be mounting guard. To forestall pos- 
sible Japanese excursions across the Indian Ocean, British con- 
tingents during the first week of May seized the naval base 
of Diego Suarez on French Madagascar. That action guaran- 
teed that for the time being the sea lanes from New York 
to, say, Bombay—a distance of 13,520 miles—would not be cut, 
and that ships from New York might steam the 14,190 miles 
to the Iraqui port of Basra without too great danger of Jap- 
anese attack in the western reaches of the Indian Ocean and 
the Arabian Sea. 
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38. The Alaskan Outpost 


Alaska, purchased by the United States from Russia in 1867, 
had been treated as something of a stepchild until the coming 
of the present war. Gold-seekers, seal-hunters, fishermen went 
to the great northern Territory whose area—586,400 square 
miles—is almost three times that of pre-war European France. 
Tourists sought out the scenic beauties of its mountain fjords 
and forest slopes. But the nation as a whole scarcely gave 
Alaska a thought. 

A few years ago military and naval authorities turned their 
attention to the region. On the Aleutians, the island chain that 
reaches almost to Asia, bases were started at Kodiak and Dutch 
Harbor—the latter only 1,700 miles from the Japanese base at 
Paramushiro. More recently proposals were made for a naval 
air station at Kiska, which is only 700 miles from Russian 
Kamchatka and 2,300 miles from Tokyo. The nearness of 
Alaska to Asia made the great sub-Arctic region potentially 
valuable as a base for airpower. There are army air bases at 
Fairbanks and Anchorage, and a series of army staging fields 
has been started. To connect Alaska with Canada and the 
United States (for previously the only connection had been 
by air and water), an interior highway was begun early in 
1942. A year should see it finished. 

“He who holds Alaska holds the world,” said the late Gen- 
eral William Mitchell. He was thinking in terms of airpower— 
of the Territory as a great potential base for offensives against 
either Asia or America. Viewed in that light, Alaska has taken 
on new importance. 
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39. The Resources of Latin America 


The United States is a great industrial nation, and the countries 
of Latin America are still for the most part producers of food- 
stuffs and raw materials. Yet the two great regions are not 
complementary as might at first seem. A glance at a list of 
Latin America’s products and those of the United States dis- 
closes the difficulty. 

Latin America, for instance, produces large quantities of 
wheat, corn, meat, copper, and petroleum. So does the United 
States which in normal times refuses to import them in any 
great amount. Furthermore, the United States produces cot- 
ton, tobacco, fruit and nuts, which Latin America does not 
buy from this country at all, or only in small quantities. 
Finally, neither the United States nor Latin America produces 
rubber, tea, spices, hemp and jute in quantities large enough to 
meet the needs of either. 

The United States Government has been cooperating with 
some of the Latin American countries in an effort to solve this 
problem, at least partially, by stimulating the development of 
mining, and the growing of crops that would be more nearly 
complementary. Some people believe that, given time and 
determination, the economy of the Western World could be 
reshaped in such a way as to bring it much nearer self-suffi- 
ciency than it now is. Such a program would be costly and 
involves vast changes in many branches of agriculture and 
industry. Except from the point of view of war strategy, it 
probably would not be desirable, since it would dislocate the 
economy of other parts of the world. 
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40. South America’s Strategic Position 


The nations of South America have traditionally looked more 
to Europe than to the United States. The culture of their up- 
per and ruling classes has been European rather than American. 
Trade has tended to be with Europe rather than the United 
States. A few of the countries contain large German and 
Italian colonies which have retained ties with the motherlands. 
Some also have Japanese settlers. In certain countries fascist 
sympathies have developed under the influence of the Spanish 
Falange as well as of the Axis. 

To draw South America and North America more 
closely together has been the aim of the Good Neighbor policy 
in its many manifestations. Many inter-American conferences 
have been held. Trade ties have been strengthened. Axis influ- 
ence has been countered. One great reason is that South 
America might be used as a base for direct Axis attack upon 
the Western Hemisphere and the United States. 

From Dakar in French West Africa, it is only about 1,800 
miles to Brazil. Long before war came, Axis airlines were 
spanning the South Atlantic. Axis-owned airlines were also 
covering important routes within South America, some of 
them running dangerously close to the Panama Canal. Gradu- 
ally the Axis has been ousted from these strategic airways. 
The United States has aided some of the South American 
nations to strengthen their own military establishments. Late 
in 1941 it garrisoned Dutch Guiana on the northern coast of 
South America to protect the vital bauxite deposits and to 
forestall any possible Axis move in that direction, close to the 
outer defenses of Panama. 

Little more than a month after the United States was 
attacked by Japan, delegates of all the American republics met 
in Brazil to seek a basis for an even more far-reaching com- 
mon defense. 
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41. The Defense of the Panama Canal 


One of the spurs to building the Panama Canal was the famous 
1898 voyage of the war vessel Oregon around Cape Horn. 
That demonstrated forcibly the need for a shorter distance 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States, if 
naval vessels were to be moved quickly from one sector to 
another. The Canal, when completed, thus became an impor- 
tant if not crucial part of the system of American naval de- 
fense. From the beginning the Canal has been strongly fortified. 

To strengthen the Canal’s fortifications, the United States 
has built outlying defense bases in the Caribbean area. Today 
a great curtain of defense outposts cuts off the Canal from sea 
attack from the east, a curtain made possible in part by Brit- 
ain’s agreement in September 1940, to lease to the United 
States base sites on British islands in the New World. Thus 
from the Bahamas to British Guiana on the South American 
mainland, bases have been built or are being built. A great 
United States base exists on Puerto Rico. There are others on 
the islands of Antigua, St. Lucia and Trinidad. The Caribbean 
has become a fortified lake, and from the Caribbean bases 
bomber-plane patrols can watch the Atlantic for another 1,000 
miles to the eastward. 

On the Pacific side of the Canal, no such curtain exists. There 
has been some agitation for leasing or buying bases in the 
Galapagos Islands, owned by Ecuador, which lie 1,000 miles 
from the Canal and 800 miles off the South American coast. 

At the Canal itself a large garrison has been and is main- 
tained. There are strong coastal defenses and several flying- 
fields on which a sizeable air force is based, as well as impor- 
tant naval stations. 

Nine of the Central American and Caribbean republics 
speedily entered the war at the side of the United States, thus 
further guaranteeing the safety of the Canal. 
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42. The United States in a Total War 


When war came to Europe in September 1939, the United 
States immediately looked to its strategical position in what 
threatened to become a warring world. Existing defenses were 
strengthened. The possibility of gradual hostile encroachment 
on the Western Hemisphere as a whole was not overlooked. 
Conferences among the nations of the Americas forecast inter- 
American cooperation on common problems of defense, and a 
neutrality zone girding the Americas was established. An 
American “neutrality” naval patrol to police this zone was 
created by the United States. With Canada the United States 
began to work out solutions of common defense problems. 
The defense system was steadily expanded. In September 
1940, the United States, in exchange for fifty over-age destroy- 
ers, leased six base sites from Britain in the Caribbean area, and 
secured leases on two others, in Bermuda and Newfoundland, 
as an outright gift. A base was set up also in Labrador. In April 
1941, Greenland was taken under United States protection. In 
July 1941, by agreement with the Icelandic government, Ice- 
land was occupied jointly with the British. In Brazil American 
funds were expended under Pan American Airways direction 
for the building of strategic air fields. On the Pacific side, 
efforts to build defense outposts in the Aleutian Islands off 
Alaska and in the small mid-Pacific islets were pushed. 
While these outer bastions were being constructed the 
United States in March 1941, under the Lend-Lease Act, set out 
to become the “arsenal of democracy.” This policy meant not 
only the sending of supplies of war to the British Isles. It meant 
also large-scale aid for China, and, after the opening of the 
Russo-German war, for Russia as well. It meant that American 
planes and tanks and trucks were being sent to the Middle East, 
that with them went American technicians and other workmen. 
It meant that American bombers were being ferried in large 
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numbers across both the North and South Atlantic. Toward 
the end of 1941, a direct air route was opened, by way of 
South America, from the United States to Egypt. 

In the United States itself defense efforts gathered momen- 
tum, especially after the French collapse in June 1940. Com- 
pulsory military service was established for young men and 
the army was increased to over 1,500,000. Industry, slowly, 
began to gear itself to wartime production; between November 
1940, and November 1941, for example, the output of planes 
rose from 500 a month to 2,000 a month. Tanks began to come 
off assembly lines. Stores of strategic materials such as tin and 
rubber began to be accumulated. The building of naval vessels 
and merchantmen was stimulated, until American shipyards 
were busier than ever before in their history. 

The Navy had been expanding even before war came to 
Europe, and by December 7, 1941 was well along on a build- 
ing program designed to make it the world’s largest navy. 
Already it exceeded all others in the number of battleships; it 
would soon excel in all other categories. The American Navy 
had one fundamental weakness, however, in that geography 
dictated that it be a “two-ocean” navy, that its forces be 
divided between the Atlantic and Pacific. Although its larger 
strength remained in the Pacific, the division of forces reduced 
its effectiveness somewhat, unless it joined with the fleets of 
other powers. 

The events of December 7, 1941, transformed defense effort 
into war effort in a twinkling. An army of 7,000,000 was fore- 
cast by quick Congressional action; all men between the ages 
of 18 and 64 were made liable for war duty. Appropriations 
for the war effort were increased to a total of seventy billion 
dollars, and President Roosevelt made it clear that the war’s 
cost might reach one hundred and fifty billions by 1943 or 
1944. Total war had come to the United States. 

Total war promised to tear up the traditional American 
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standard of living. One proof was given immediately. The 
world had long been dependent on Malaya and the East Indies 
for its rubber. As war spread into that region, overrunning the 
rubber plantations, endangering the sea lanes over which rubber 
had been shipped, an acute rubber shortage arose. It meant 
that existing rubber supplies must be husbanded for war needs 
against the day synthetics or other substitutes for natural 
rubber could be developed. 

No longer does the United States stand in “splendid isola- 
tion.” The range of modern fighting planes makes it possible 
for at least token bombings of the east coast, for planes exist 
that can fly the approximately 3,500 miles from Europe to 
New York. In the Pacific, enemy aircraft carriers might slip 
close enough to the west.coast to bomb cities there. 

Total war, unlike any other war in which the United States 
has engaged, affects every citizen. Some are in direct military 
service or in government work related to the war. Others are 
engaged in wartime production, All are hit by goods shortages, 
and taxes to meet war costs. But more than all this. Total war 
means war not just between fighting services. It is war between 
nations in mass. War thus draws in every citizen, Some fight. 
Some work. None escapes. 

“Many people,” President Roosevelt said on January 6, 1942, 
“ask “When will this war end?’ There is only one answer to 
that. It will end just as soon as we make it end by our com- 
bined efforts, our combined strength, our combined deter- 
mination to fight through and work through until the end.. .. 
We of the United Nations are not making all this sacrifice of 
human effort and human lives to return to the kind of world 
we had after the last World War. We are fighting today for 
security and progress and for peace, not only for ourselves 
but for all men, not only for one generation but for all gen- 
erations. We are fighting to cleanse the world of ancient evils, 
ancient ills.” 
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A NOTE ON HEADLINE BOOKS 


War Atlas is one of the Foreign Policy Association’s HEADLINE 
Books. The object of the series is to provide sufficient unbiased 
background information to enable readers to reach intelligent 
and independent conclusions on the important international 
problems of the day. HEADLINE BOOKS are prepared under the 
supervision of the Department of Popular Education of the 
Foreign Policy Association with the cooperation of the Asso- 
ciation’s Research Staff of experts. 

The Foreign Policy Association is a non-profit American 
organization founded “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive develop- 
ment of American foreign policy.” It is an impartial research 
organization and does not seek to promote any one point of 
view toward international affairs. Such views as may be ex- 
pressed or implied in any of its publications are those of the 
author and not of the Association. 

For further information about HEADLINE Books and the other 


publications of the Foreign Policy Association, write to the 
Department of Popular Education, Foreign Policy Associa- 
ticn, 22 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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GERMANY AT WAR—20 Key Questions and Answers. By 
Joseph C. Harsch. “An impressi thorough analysis ..., one 
completely free from wishful thin ’ Newark (N. J.) News 


THE STRUGGLE FOR WORLD ORDER. By Vera Micheles 
Dean. “‘We know of,mo recent publication that is more concise 
and that tells so muc@Jin so short a space.”’ 

; —New York (N. Y.) Mirror 


TOWARD A ware AMERICA—The Chalienge of a Chang- 
ing World. By uis W. Childs and William T. Stone. “A con- 


tribution to san and wisdom of very great value.” 
—J. Edgar Park, President, Wheaton College 


WAR ON THE SHORT WAVE. By Harold N, Graves, Jr. “A 
concise, authoritative picture of the airwave aspect of the great 
struggie girdiing the globe.” —New Haven (Conn.) Courier 


SHADOW OVER ASIA—The Rise of Militant Japan. By T. A. 
Bisson. “‘A first-rate introduction to Japan for schools, adult educa-* 
tion groups or the general reader.” —The Far Eastern Survey 


AMERICA REARMS—The Citizen's Guide to National Defense. | 


By William T. Stone. “Should serve to help many a puzzied reader 
sort out his own thoughts and arrive at a reasoned conclusion.” 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier 


LOOK AT LATIN AMERICA. By Joan Raushenbush. With 25 


maps a charts. “Written with shrewdness and simplicity, and .} 


made Yes for the man in the street.” a 
—San Francisco (Cal.) Chronicle 


CHALLENGE TO THE AMERICAS. By J. 1. B. McCulloch “A | 
concise clear account of the present policy of our country toward 


ur neighbors to’the South.” —Louisville (Ky.) Courier Journal 4 


ON THEBALKANS. By P. B. Stoyan. “Simplifies | 
most highly complicated and least understood - 
pe.” —Hartford (Conn.) Times 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE UNDER FIRE. By James Frederick 
Green. “An altogether excellent Job of selection, emphasis and 
presentation.” —American Foreign Service Journal 


WARATLAS. By Emil Herlin and Francis Brown. “The most 
up-to-date and useful handbook of its kind; certainly the bigacet 
bargain.” —The New York 


Single copies, 25c 
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